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Manpower Through Literacy Education 


State School Systems Can Create It 


by Homer Kempfer, Specialist for General Adult and Post-High School Education 


armed forces 


LLITERATES are the ciphers in our 
Neither the 


wants them. 


economy. 
Most of them 


agriculture and a few 


nor industry 
are absorbed by 
migratory and seasonal occupations. Wher- 
ever they are, their effectiveness is limited. 


In most statistics an illiterate counts as 
much as a college graduate, but in prac- 
tical situations often he is a place-holder of 
little value. 


illiterate can become an asset 


However, given education an 
instead of a 
liability. Any manpower advantage which 
we may have over the Communistic hordes 
lies largely in the superior competence of 
our people—competence due to education. 

We talk about the hundreds of millions 
of illiterates in the underprivileged areas of 
the world. We have millions of them here. 
Census data for 1950 on illiteracy and edu- 
have not been released. 


cational level 


Among civilians. however, an estimated 
2,838,000 admit that they cannot read and 
write.' In addition, an unknown number 
ei 

literate in some other language cannot read 
Over 8.000.000 adults 


have not gone beyond the fourth grade—a 


and write English. 
widely accepted standard for functional 
literacy. 

If 10, 1.000, or 1.000.000 illiterate adults 
should be taught the skills of reading and 
writing and other basic learning tools, they 
could more nearly carry their proper share 
of the 
could fill in the ranks of the armed forces 


load during these times. They 


and industry. They could fill many posi- 
tions now being occupied by young people 
who could go on to college or by other 
adults who could be upgraded. A man is a 
man only if he can do a man’s work, and in 
our kind of world, illiteracy keeps one from 


being a complete man. 


idu y Education in the United States Federal 


Secur A y Office f Education Circular No. 324, No- 


Number 1 
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THIS ARTICLE, second in a series 
of four on illiteracy, was prepared at 
the suggestion of the Office of Educa- 
Committee on Educational Re- 
which Dr. Kempfer is a 
member. The first article, “Illiteracy 
and Manpower Mobilization,” appeared 
in the June issue of SCHOOL LIFE. 


The third and fourth articles, in forth- 


tion 
jectees of 


coming issues, will deal with local 
community responsibility and with 


National and Federal responsibility in 
literacy education. 











We need the manpower! The low birth 
rate of the 1930’s is catching up with us. 
(See table.) 
of the curve of young manpower. 


We are reaching the bottom 
We are 
Next 


year we will have fewer 18-year-olds than 


getting relatively few replacements. 
we have had for decades. During the years 
immediately ahead fewer young people will 
turn 2] than at any similar period in our 
generation. This means that fewer young 
men and women are available for the armed 
forces, industry, and leadership. In light 
of this fact, it is highly important that every 
young or old—develop his full 
add it to the 


person 


potential and national 


strength.” 


A State Responsibility 

In our democracy every State has a fun- 
damental responsibility for educating its 
citizens—all of them—regardless of age. 
Legal responsibility for the education of 
children has long been accepted. However, 
people are citizens at all ages. Only after 21] 
(18 in Georgia) do they exercise their full 
If a State has 
illiterate adults, it has an inescapable moral 


citizenship responsibilities. 


responsibility for educating them into com- 


petent and functioning citizens. Literacy 


2 See Ambrose Caliver’s article, “Illiteracy and Manpower 


Mobilization,’ School Life, 33: 131-133, June 1951. 


and the other knowledge and skills that 
build upon it are basic to effective citizen- 
ship and competent participation in our 
economic life. In this real sense, schools 


create manpower. 


Practical Steps 

States can take several practical steps 
to provide the effective manpower. Uni- 
form prescriptions cannot be written, be- 


Fach 


State can study its own illiteracy problem 


cause circumstances differ so widely. 


and develop a comprehensive State plan. 
Here are some suggestions which should be 


considered. 


1. Provide adequate elementary schools 
and enforce the compulsory attendance 
State laws require a minimum of 8 
In spite 


lau Ss. 
to 12 years of school attendance. 
of this an estimated 125,000 illiterate young 
people are moving past the compulsory at- 
tendance ages each year. Apparently either. 
there are too few schools, inadequate 
schools, or all children are not required to 
Building shortages and teacher 
shortages are taking their toll. The Census 
has estimated that approximately 225,000 
children between the ages of 7 and 13 were 
A similar num- 


attend. 


not in school last October. 
ber of 14- and 15-year-olds was not enrolled. 

\ part of the cause lies in indifference 
among some State and local officials in 
enforcement of compulsory attendance laws. 
The cumulative effects of inadequate law 
enforcement, buildings, and teachers began 
to pinch in World War II in certain areas. 
This was especially noticeable where minor- 
ity groups were given differential treatment. 
In Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and lowa 
considerably less than 1 percent of the 
Selective Service registrants were rejected 
as unable to pass the required tests of 
development administered from 
1944, through September 1945. 


mental 
August 

















Seventeen percent or more were rejected for 
the same cause in Alabama, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. Ap- 
proximately 214 percent of the white group 
failed while 28 percent of the Negroes fell 
below the same standard. The rejection 
rate for educational deficiency also ran very 
high in certain areas of the Southwest hav- 
ing high percentages of Indians and Latin- 


There is “conclusive evidence 
~~ % 


Americans. 
that the source of the deficiency 
is not to be found in innate limitations but 
rather in the social surroundings in which 
these men developed.” * The only tenable 
conclusion is that the provision of adequate 
elementary schools and the strict enforce- 
ment of compulsory attendance laws is the 
best way to stop illiteracy at its source. 

2. Finance an adequate adult education 
program, including literacy instruction. 
Interest in adult education is rising.  IIlit- 
erate adults will go to school if given the 
proper encouragement. A 7ime magazine 
story on July 30 pointed out their eagerness 
and ability to learn. Tens of thousands of 
them are attending day and evening classes 
every week where they have the opportunity. 
Adults learn literacy skills much faster than 
children. It is demonstrated every year in 
New York City that the typical illiterate 
adult in 800 clock hours of instruction can 
acquire the equivalent of an eighth-grade 
education—an accomplishment which chil- 
dren are expected to achieve in 7,200 hours. 


Prevalence of Illiteracy 

The simple fact is that literacy instruc- 
tion is not available to most adults who 
need it. Nearly three times as many school 
districts offer high-school! courses to adults 
as offer literacy instruction. If a person 
does not become literate as a child or youth, 
he seldom has the opportunity to do so as 
an adult. Even so, the typical American 
community of 500 people has enough illit- 
erate adults in it to form aclass. In many 
communities illiterates abound. In some 
areas a third of the adult population has not 
As 1950 


census data become available. States can 


gone beyond the fourth grade. 


identify these spots and help them plan 
adult education programs. 

Outside money is needed for stimulation 
and often for support. Several States are 
conducting significant literacy training pro- 


grams with Veterans’ Administration help. 


3 Letter to the author from Douglas W. Bray, Conservation 


of Human Resources Project, Columbia University. 


State financial aid can help mightily. 
Usually States which provide aid to general 
adult education have the most highly de- 
Five-sixths of all lit- 
eracy classes not supported by Veterans’ 
Administration funds are in States which 


grant aid to local districts for adult edu- 


veloped programs. 


cation. Literacy education costs money, 
but when done by civilian schools, it is the 
least expensive kind of instruction. A 
thousand dollars spent in teaching under- 
educated adults may help many persons 
develop through the marginal zone into 
effective human beings. A civilian dollar 
spent in literacy education does the work 
of 6 to 8 dollars required by the Armed 
Forces in giving equivalent instruction. 
Furthermore the expenditure of civilian 








Estimates of the total population of 
the United States, including Armed 
Forces overseas, 21 years of age, 
July 1, 1930, to 1951, and projec- 
tions, July 1, 1951, to 1960" 

Year Estimate 

ae one: eee ef 

eS ee ee 2, 231, 000 

a ae 

DN ics arcnctajtgaie ap ctv, aed 2, 261, 000 

eS scininicsinciseciadpecics Ae 

eee ee ae 2, 289, 000 

ee ee 

OF. eee _. 2, 297, 000 

1938 ae ee 

ee eee 

ae i MEM i 

1941__- ste ee 

Sewer Ce eee 

CT ee ae Ae Le 2, 465, 000 

OS a 

aie SF 

1946 cscs oiuasns waesmtgseei. dice: ane 

1947 FASS aera 

1948 a ee 

ee a os __. 2,354, 000 

_ A ee one eee 2, 302, 000 

Eee 2, 257, 000 
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Year Projection ” 

1952- wddigwuvetia USeeee ae 

1953 ee Ty ee 

RE Be Oe en en 2, 090, 000 

1955_ Se ee 

1956- slic caper dacata eave ieee aaa 2, 161, 000 

emer 

1958- SE 

EE POE LN 

| TS Sh SI 2, 344, 000 
1 Source: Bureau of the Census. 

2 Base date of the projections is July 1, 1949. 
Projections are consistent with those published in 
Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 43, 
page 

















money would release the Armed Forces from 
carrying civilian responsibility. 

3. Provide adequate State supervision.— 
That we have difficulty in providing quali- 
fied specialists in literacy education for 
Point IV missions is evidence that we have 
lost much of our technical competence in 
this field. Without neglecting our respon- 
sibility for technical assistance abroad, we 
need to build up our own professional com- 
petence in literacy education for adults. A 
recent Office of Education project financed 
by Carnegie funds made a start in this 


direction.* 


Community Needs 

The leadership responsibility of State 
education departments requires that com- 
petent consultant help be given to local com- 
munities. Communities need help in organ- 
izing courses, identifying specific needs, 
building community awareness of educa- 
tional need, training teachers, developing 
instructional materials, and in evaluating re- 
sults. Setting up materials centers, estab- 
lishing area instructional centers, arrang- 
ing for itinerant teachers, planning area 
supervision, and training local literacy 
workers progresses best under State leader- 
ship. 

4. Put on a campaign to eradicate illit- 
eracy especially among young adults.— 
Literacy campaigns have made significant 
inroads on illiteracy in many undeveloped 
countries. We might profit by their use in 
our undereducated areas. While the com- 
pulsory features might apply only to young 
adults, their target should be illiteracy at all 
ages. Such campaigns could include a 
variety of elements such as: 

Stimulating the formation of local classes. 

Developing cooperation between State education 
departments and institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the training of teachers of adults. 

Working out of cooperative arrangements with 
local draft boards for the identification of 
undereducated registrants. 

Encouraging employment agencies, employers, 
personnel managers, social agencies, churches, 
and other community agencies to identify 
illiterate adults and encourage them to seek 
instruction, 

Building attitudes in the community which make 
it easy for the undereducated to attend classes. 


Helping local communities with their own 


literacy campaigns. 
A Federal proposal to require a literacy 
test of all young people of a given age for 


4“Project for Adult Education of Negroes,”’ School Life, 


31: 4-5, November 1948. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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“To Combine Our Efforts” 
United Nations Day, 1951 


by Helen Dwight Reid, Acting Chief for Education About International Affairs, 
Division of Higher Education 


HE observance of United Nations Day, 
| Eee 24, is a unique occasion, in 
that it is the only day in the year which is 
celebrated in all parts of the world, by peo- 
ples of all races, creeds, languages, and ide- 
ologies. Last year the day was marked by a 
greater number and variety of celebrations 
than ever before. The challenge of Korea 
brought in most of the member nations a 
rededication to the ideals of the United 
Nations. Throughout the world special 
prayers were offered by all religious de- 
nominations. For instance, in England an 
impressive interdenominational UN service 
was held in the ruins of Coventry Cathedral, 
and in Thailand special UN Day prayers 
were said at Buddhist, Moslem, Catholic, 
and Protestant services. 

The blue and white flag of the United 
Nations played an important role in these 
world-wide observances. In many coun- 
Britain, for ex- 


tries—France, Greece, 


ample—United Nations flags were pre- 
sented to troops on their way to Korea to 
fight for the United Nations. Throughout 
France public buildings were decorated, 
and many flew the United Nations flag; 
there was a public flag-raising ceremony at 
the Palais de Chaillot, with official recep- 
tions by the President of France and the 
Paris Municipal Council. The central 
British ceremony was the hoisting of the 
United Nations flag in Trafalgar Square by 
the Prime Minister; after flying there for a 
week, it was presented to the United Nations 
In Thailand, too, the 


United Nations flag was raised by the Prime 


forces in Korea. 


Minister in a public ceremony. Even in the 
USSR, the United Nations flag was flown 
over the building housing the United Na- 
tions Information Center, and special ex- 
hibits were displayed in theater lobbies in 
Moscow, Kiev, and Minsk.* 


*R t by Tor Gjesdal, Principal Director, United Nations 


D : f Public Information 
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Schools in all parts of the world observed 
United Nations Day, providing the core of 
the national celebrations in many countries. 
In Mexico, for example, 30,000 schools 
participated and many, particularly in the 
rural areas, served as the center for a re- 
gional observance. In Mexico City, 8,000 
students marched with United Nations flags. 
In Thailand, 3,000 school children partici- 
pated in the Bangkok ceremonies. United 
Nations programs were carried on the 
French radio, including a special broadcast 
for all the schools. In England, the mes- 
sage from Secretary-General Trygve Lie was 


COUNTRIES 


dl 


ae 
; 


< 


UNITED NATIONS. 


t 





In Ameriva children are taught that world peace is the goal of the United Nations. 


read in 15,000 schools, and over 19,000 
schools displayed United Nations posters, 
pamphlets, etc. In Denmark, by order of 
the Ministry of Education, nearly every 
school started work on October 24 with a 
talk on the United Nations, and a special 
school program was broadcast by the 
Danish radio. These are only a few ex- 
amples chosen at random to indicate how 
widespread was the emphasis on school 


activity in the celebrations. 


School Programs 


In the United States, too, the schools 
played a central role in our Nation-wide 
observance of the day; according to the 
records of the National Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for United Nations Day, in approxi- 
mately 39 percent of the communities re- 
porting, the only United Nations Day pro- 
gram was in the local school. Programs 
of every conceivable type were presented 
ranging from a series of activities jointly 
sponsored by all important local organiza- 
tions to programs in isolated country 
schools with almost no resources except the 


This year most schools 


will celebrate United Nations Day, October 24. 

















imagination and interest of teacher and 
pupils, such as one tiny rural school in 
California, where a teacher and nine pupils, 
ranging from the first to the eighth grade, 
proved that they understood the real signifi- 
cance of the day. The year before, wanting 
to find out about “all the different kinds 
of children wherever they lived,” the then 
dozen pupils of this same school had writ- 
ten during the school term over 600 letters 
to children in foreign countries and in other 
parts of the United States, and discovered: 
“There DIFFERENT 


children, they are just like us,” 


are no 
though 
their homes and languages might be differ- 
ent. Here are some brief excerpts from 
an inspiring letter describing this little 
school’s United Nations Day activities last 
year. 

* * * Weare a group of rural school 
children, nine in number, first through 
eighth grade. We are 35 miles from a 
town of any size but we are trying to do our 
eh ae 

We got all the United Nations flags and 
made them and put them up arvund our 
room. They go clear around the room. 
We made a big World Friendship book and 
showed it at the county fair. On the cover 
was a picture of the world and around it 
was a girdle of postage stamps from all 
over the world. Inside we put some of our 
letters and pictures of our friends, also post 
cards and other things our friends had 
sent us. 

This fall our Home Demonstration Agent. 
Miss Aan Pleasant, knew how much we were 
interesied in United Nations. She chose 
our 4-H club (we all belong) to give the 
flag kit to make a flag for United Nations. 
We all sewed on it. It was the first time 
we had ever blanket-stitched or buttonholed, 
but we did it. Two of our boys cut a smal! 
tree for a flagpole so we could fly it. 

We invited the community and another 
rural school to visit us on October 24. 

We made up our own pledge to give for 
it. We clasped hands in brotherhood while 
we said the pledge. There are 10 nation- 
alities in our school so each one clasped his 
hand with someone of another nationality. 
This is our pledge: 

“We the people of the United Nations, 
hereby pledge our loyalty to all peace- 
loving people. We pledge our eyes to see 
the likeness of mankind. We pledge our 
hearts toward understanding the brother- 
hood of man. We pledge our very lives to- 
ward peace for all.” 

When the other school was ready to go 
home, we loaned them some of our letters 
and our World Friendship book so they can 
begin to make friends, too. We also loaned 
them our United Nations kit. 

We aren’t very large but we think if every- 
one tries to help the people near him to 
understand about other people being like 


4 





kinds of 


us that some day everyone may have under- 
standing. We are going to lend our United 
Nations flag whenever it is needed. The 
newspaper at Redding (our County Seat) 
said it was the only one in the county. 
We hope our report will help other little 
schools like ours. 
There is always something that everyone 
can do. 
Sincerely, 
Twin VALLEY SCHOOL, 
Shasta County, Calif. 


This year the slogan chosen for United 
Nations Day, “To Combine Our Efforts,” 
should be a challenge to all of us to co- 
operate in our own communities, and with 
peoples of like mind throughout the world 
international under- 


in developing true 


standing. Mrs. Rector and her nine pupils 





AGAIN THIS YEAR the United 
States Government has been asked by 
the United Nations to prepare a com- 


prehensive report describing what 
American schools and colleges are 
doing, not just for United Nations 


Day but throughout the school year, 
to teach about the United Nations and 
its affiliated specialized agencies, such 
as FAO, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, and UNESCO. The Office of 
Education is now engaged in prepar- 
ing this report, which will cover the 
2-year period from January 1950 to 
December 31, 1951, when it must be 
transmitted to the United Nations. 
The Secretary-General has asked us 
also to send him copies of any mate- 
rials such as units of study, curriculum 
guides, or reports of teachers’ work- 
shops and institutes “in order to facil- 
itate the exchange between Member 
States of information on methods and 
techniques employed in successful ex- 
periments in teaching about the United 
Nations.” So if you or your school 
have any such experiments or mate- 
rials to report, please let us know about 
as early this fall as possible, 
since our report must be compiled 
before December. 

We need to know particularly at 
what levels there is successful teaching 
about the United Nations as part of the 
regular classroom curriculum, or in 
special study projects, or through ex- 
tra-curricular activities; what books, 
pamphlets, periodicals or visual aids 
have proved effective means of present- 
ing the subject; what gaps still exist in 
the availability of materials appropriate 
for use at a particular grade level. 
Brief comments from Americzn teach- 
ers, growing out of their actual experi- 
ences would be most helpful to others 
trying to teach about the United Na- 
tions, both in this country and abroad. 


them 

















have demon- 


School 


Valley 


strated that no schoo! is too small or too iso- 


at the Twin 


lated to play an effective part in such an 
The National Citizens’ Com- 
Nations Day. with the 


educational 


undertaking. 
mittee for United 
assistance of a committee of 
consultants, has prepared a special guide 
Planning for UN Day (10 


from the Committee’s head- 


for teachers: 
cents a copy 
quarters, 816 21st Street NW., Washington 
6, D. C.). 
source for posters, leaflets, and suggestions 
for community Their 
venture is a United Nations cookbook. with 


The Committee is also a good 


observance. latest 


enticing ideas for dinner or luncheon 
meetings, made up of original recipes from 
nations, kitchen-tested by the 
American Home Economics Association 


(The World’s Favorite Recipes, Harper & 
October 1951). 


member 


Bros.. 
Free Bibliographies 
The Office of Education has 


bibliographies that would be helpful in pre- 


two free 
paring for United Nations Day: A Selected 
Bibliography — for About the 
United Nations, by Helen Dwight Reid (4th 


edition, revised Sept. 1951), and Books to 


Teaching 


Help Build International Understanding, 
by Nora E. Beust (revised, July 1951). 
World Understanding Begins With Chil- 
dren, by Delia Goetz (Office of Education 
Bulletin 1949, No. 17; 


Superintendent of Documents) , is designed 


15 cents from the 


to assist teachers in selecting and evaluat- 
ing materials and sources, with suggested 


methods for incorporating international re- 


lations in the elementary curriculum. The 
Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace has just issued an annotated guide, 
Selected Pamphlets on the United Nations 
and International Relations (25 cents; 
CEIP, 405 West 117th Street, New York 27, 
N. Y.), with frank comments by Margaret 
Cormack on the reading level of the best 
pamphlets available. It is arranged topi- 
cally for easy reference by teachers wishing 
to deal with UN structure or activities and 


work of 


agencies, collective security, U. 


achievements, the specialized 
S. foreign 
policy, ete. 

The Foreign Policy Association Headline 
Series pamphlet for August 1951 is a popu- 
larly presented analysis of the machinery 
of the United Nations with a survey of its 
achievements and prospects: How the UN 


Works, by Peter Kihss (35 cents; FPA, 22 


(Continued on page 14) 
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More About Occupations 


by Walter J. Greenleaf, Specialist, 


Educational and Occupational Information, 


Occupational Information and Guidance Service 


HERE ARE 40.000 different ways to earn 
T. living in the United States. Concern- 
ing many of these occupations, teenagers 
generally have only a sketchy notion based 
largely on a few professions which the ma- 
jority of workers are unlikely to enter. 
Students look te the school counselor for 
help in planning their careers. The school 
counselor in turn endeavors to satisfy youth- 
ful questions about jobs by preserving and 
digesting whatever occupational descrip- 
tions he can find concerning methods of 
earning a liv ing. In one sense a counselor 
is a collector and clearing agency of occu- 
pational opportunities. 

Any collector, whether his interest is in 
stamps, antiques, art, or occupational in- 
formation, must be able to classify the items 
that he accumulates. Only in this manner 
is he able to know what is plentiful, what is 
rare, and what he needs to complete his col- 
lection. In the case of occupational ma- 
terials, he evaluates and appraises each item 
that comes to his hand, discards what he has 
enough of, notes what is available, and pre- 
serves useful materials with care. He soon 
finds, however, that in some areas occupa- 
tional information is scant if not lacking 
altogether. 

Most counselors who collect occupational 
materials for filing find that there is plenty 
of information on the professions—engi- 
neering, law, medicine, nursing, teaching, 
etc. One-half of most occupational files is 
devoted to professional activities. The rea- 
son is that different professional associa- 
tions promote their specialties through con- 
stant study and research, set up minimum 
standards, often accredit training institu- 
tions, and issue informational materials. A 
quarter or more of occupational files is 
devoted to information on clerical, sales, 
agricultural occupations. 


service, and 
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There is plenty of material on agricultural 
activities largely supplied by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Material on cleri- 
cal and sales work is adequate, but there 
is less on the service occupation. Less 
than a fourth of the occupational file will 
be devoted to the skilled and semiskilled 
The that few 


agencies find it profitable to publish ma- 


occupations. reason is 
terials on the skilled and semiskilled trades. 
Skilled workers usually are trained locally 
through vocational schools, trade schools, or 
apprenticeship of several Semi- 
skilled workers likewise learn their work 


years. 
locally on-the-job. Book publishers sel- 
dom issue occupational information in these 
areas because there is a greater demand 
and sales for job information concerning 
white-collar work. 

learn 


Turning to the 1950 Census. we 


realistic proportions of workers in the sev- 
eral major occupational groups. 

These proportions of workers in major 
occupational groups seem to indicate that 
the school counselor needs more substantial 
occupational information about the less- 
well-publicized occupations. Occupations 
in industry are not generally well under- 
stood—for example, “ladle craneman” in 
the steel industry; “metal fabricator” in 
aircraft manufacturing: or “electrotyper” 
in the printing industry. Even small com- 


munities maintain certain industries 

paper mills, foundries, shoe factories, candy 
factories, textile mills, etc.—that appeal to 
local young people whose occupational 
choice is likely to be “to work in the mill.” 
Too often they enter the “mill” blindly to 


“get on the payroll” rather than to find 


(Continued on page 15) 


Major occupation group of employed persons—Census 1950 


(Rearranged according to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles classification) 


Percent of labor force 


DOT 
Code Major Occupational Group Men Women Total 
0 Frofessional and managerial occupations: 
Professional and technical workers 7 13 9 
Managerial and official workers 1] 1 9 
| Clerical and sales occupations: 
Clerical workers . 7 27 12 
Sales workers . 6 # 7 
2 Service occupations: 
Private household workers 9 3 
Other service workers 6 12 7 
3 Agricultural, fishery, and forestry occupations: 
Farmers, farm managers, farm laborers 16 1 ' 12 
fand 5 Skilled occupations: 
Craftsmen, foremen 18 I 14 
6 and 7 Semiskilled occupations: 
Operatives. . : 20 19 20 
8 and 9 Unskilled occupations: 
Laborers, except farm and mine % l 6 
Occupations not reported... . l 2 l 
100 100 100 


Total 


Base: Total number of employed workers: men 40,317,000; women 15,526,000; total 55,843,000. 








In 10 years there will be 8,000,000 more children in our schools. 


They Cant Wait! 


750,000 new teachers will be needed— 


$14,000,000,000 worth of school construction and repairs. 








a: staggering figures are dramati- * * * in self-government 






cally presented in a 24-page illustrated ; ; 
pamphlet titled “They Can’t Wait,” pre- aaa, as 
pared by the Office of Education, Federal PRESIDEN:: 
Security Agency, for release during Na- _ HERES S&S 


tional Education Week, November 11-17. 
Already it has become one of the most popu- 
lar publications of the Office, and is in de- BALLOT Boy 
mand by parent-teacher and other organi- 
zations interested in better schools. 

The message unfolds as little Tommy 
starts out for school and is given a lift by 
a neighbor, Mr. Howell. Tommy thanks 
him, but expresses the wish that he didn’t 


vt tt % 


have to go to school 
Tommy. I wish | could join the Marines, 
Mr. Howell, just like you did in World 
War II. 

Mr. Howe... I’m afraid you're still a 


little young for the Marines, son. Butthat * * * in using your conscience to tell 


doesn’t mean you're not helping your coun- right from wrong 


try. Learning how to read and write is as 
important as fighting for America +B 
Tommy. You’re kidding! How can you 
lick an enemy just by going to school ? 

Mr. Howe... A country can’t be defended 


without good citizens, Tommy, and going 





to school is one of the ways you learn to be 


a good citizen by training * # 


skills 


icK THE 
gest cook! 





* * * in American History 








* * * in learning to appreciate each 
person on his own merit and 





* * * in helping to rely on yourself and 
to respect others, unaffected 
by race or religion 





* * * jin using your talents both to en- 
joy yourself and make every- 
body happier. 





Tommy. But look—how can we do all that 
in our school? My class is so crowded 
we're doubling up on seats. The teacher 
never has enough time for all of us.” 

Mr. Howe t. Well, it’s true the schools 
have had tough going for a long time, what 
with the depression and the war, and now 
the defense emergency—not enough new 
buildings—and too few teachers—and more 
children going to school every year. But 
when the defense emergency is over and 
things ease up a bit, | certainly hope you'll 
have a good school, with plenty of equip- 
ment and fine teachers. 

Tommy. But how soon will that be? I’m 
growing up fast! 

Mr. Howe... Well, let’s figure this thing, 
Tommy; nobody can tell how long this 
emergency will last—maybe 10 or 20 


es F , 
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W ow ! 


be out of se hool by then! 


Even my baby sister will 


We'll never learn 


TOMMY 


all those things you said we ought to know! 
You 


You can’t 


Mr. Howe... By golly, you're right! 


kids do 


get just one chance. 


“Let's pull together now for all America’s children. 


wait * - ws | cant build 


good citizens with poor schools any more 


guess we 


than we can knock down a jet plane with a 


sling shot. You need good schools—and 


you need them now! 


Together we can do it!"’ 





Copies of this important illustrated booklet are available from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 10¢ a copy. 





Trends in High School Subject 
Enrollments 


by J. Dan Hull, Associate Director 
Instruction, Organization, and Services Branch 
Division of State and Local School Systems 


HAT do today’s high schools teach— 
W and in what directions are changes tak- 
ing place in the selection of subjects to be 
offered ? 
schools have been in the process of becom- 
The latest evidence 
concerning this long-time trend has been 
provided by a tabulation of the total en- 
rollments of pupils in all subjects in second- 
ary schools of the United States for the 
second semester of the school year 1948-49. 

Although similar tabulations have been 
made for many decades, the national in- 
vestigation immediately preceding the one 
currently reported was in 1933-34. Ap- 
proximately the same number of pupils at- 
tended the last 4 years of high school in 
1949 as in 1934. However, because they 
were born during depression years when 
birth rates were low, youth of high school 
age were a smaller group in 1949 than in 
1934. In 1934 there were graduated from 
high schools 333 of every 1,000 pupils who 


For many years American high 


ing common schools. 
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had been in the fifth grade in 1926-27.’ 
In 1948 there were graduated 481 of every 
1,000 pupils who had been in the fifth grade 
in 1940-41.? 

The summary of statements that follow 
describes briefly the status of subject en- 
rollments in 1949, and some changes which 
occurred in enrollments between 1934 and 
1949. For the most part, the changes are 
in the direction of more functional educa- 
tion. They represent efforts to meet life 
needs of increasingly diverse bodies of 
pupils and are largely continuations of 
trends which were apparent in 1934. 

Enrollments in both mathematics and 
foreign languages in the last 4 years of high 
school were smaller percentages of the total 


1 Statistical Summary of Education 1945-46. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education. Chapter 1, p. 31, Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1944-46. 

2 Statistical Summary of Education 1947-48. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950. Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education. Chapter 1, p. 43, Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1946-48. 


a 


pupil bodies in 1949 than in 1934, During 
the 15-year period, enrollments in arts and 
business education subjects held their own. 
Percentage enrollments in all other broad 
subject fields were increased between 1934 
1949, 
given some special significance because the 
total high school enrollments in 1949 were 


and These percentage figures are 


approximately the same as in 1934, 

The largest enrollments are in health, 
safety, and physical education, English, and 
social studies. This is not surprising since 
these subjects are required in most States, 

Among the broad subject fields, home 
arts had the 
greatest percentage increases in enrollment 
from 1934 to 1949. These subjects are sel- 
dom required beyond the eighth grade, but 
apparently working with tools and materials 


economics and industrial 


has a great appeal for boys, just as home- 
making has for girls. 

In many instances enrollments in gen- 
eral courses have expanded while enroll- 
ments in more specialized courses have de- 
clined. Enrollments in biology have grown 
greatly at the expense of those in zoology 
and botany. General science has expanded 
at the expense of other more specific sub- 
jects of science. General mathematics has 
grown at the expense of algebra and 
geometry. 

A development investigated nationally for 
the first time is the core, which uses the time 
ordinarily given to two or more subjects, 
Subject 
matter lines are ignored in the considera- 


e. g.. English and social studies. 
; £ 


tion of problems common to all youth. 
Time is provided for group guidance and 
individual counseling. While less than 4 
percent of all public secondary school 
pupils are enrolled in the core, it is present 
in more than 15 percent of all junior high 
schools. 

Almost 2 percent of all public secondary 
day school pupils are enrolled in single- 
period orientation or social living courses 
which appear to have objectives similar to 
the core. These courses are most frequent 
in the first year of regular and senior high 
schools. Almost as many pupils are en- 
rolled in single period courses labeled 
group guidance, personal problems, human 
relations, and social adjustment. 

Among individual subjects physical 
education, typewriting, general mathe- 
matics (including arithmetic), and United 
States history are outstanding because of 
percentage increases in enrollments since 
1934. More and more, physical education 


(Continued on page 14) 














U. S. Delegation to the 14th International Conference on Public Education, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Left 


to right are: Raymond F. McCoy, Director, Graduate Division, Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio; Galen 
Jones, Director, Instruction, Organization, and Services Branch, Division of State and Local School 
Systems, Office of Education; Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Member of the Executive Committee of the U. $. National Commission for 
UNESCO and Chairman of the Delegation to the Geneva Conference; Finis E. Engleman, Connecticut 
State Commissioner of Education; Arnold H. Perry, Professor of Education, University of North Carolina. 


ROMINENT LEADERS in the world 

field of education participated in the 
Sixth General Conference of UNESCO, held 
in Paris June 18—July 11, and the Four- 
teenth International Conference on Public 
Education, sponsored by UNESCO, which 
convened in Geneva on July 12. An in- 
formal the 
stated that among the first actions was the 
selection of Dr. Jorge Manach of Cuba as 


report on Paris Conference 


chairman of the Nominations Committee. 
The first delegate recognized was Antonio 
Castro-Leal of Mexico who immediately 
nominated Howland H. Sargeant for presi- 
dent of the Conference. Since no -other 
names were offered, the nominations were 
declared closed. 

Feeling that insufficient consideration had 
been given to the choice, Mr. Sargeant re- 
quested permission to withdraw his own 
name and nominated Pierre Olivier Lapie, 
chairman of the Delegation of France. 
However, the French Delegation at once 
withdrew M. Lapie’s name, and Mr. Sar- 
geant was declared elected president. 

Developments on UNESCO programs 
brought out the fact that the major em- 


phasis in adult education for 1952 will lie 
in the development of a Workers Education 
During the summer of 1952 this 


center will bring workers, leaders, and 


Center. 


teachers together from all parts of the world. 
It will deal for 6 weeks with workers’ educa- 
tion specifically, and for 6 weeks more with 
the ways in which worker organizations and 


workers themselves can be drawn into the 


long-range programs of UNESCO. The 
secretariat also will develop a program of 


technical aid for national and regional semi- 
nars which will study methods. 

UNESCO and the International Bureau 
of Education this year are setting up a con- 
ference devoted entirely to the problems of 
compulsory education and fundamental edu- 
cation. Fundamental education is based 
on the fact that people must be told how 
they can survive, combatting disease, and 
with the ability to produce enough food for 
their wants—and then proceed to literacy 
and understanding of their problems and 
their relationship to the rest of the world. 

Later there will be regional conferences 
in southeast Asia, and in 1953 there will be 


In addi- 


a conference in the Middle East. 








This is a summary account of the UNESCO Paris and Geneva Conferences, with a report by U. Sym 


sioner of Education Earl James McGrath, who served as chairman of the ve 


Two UNESC( 
Bring | 


Intern 


Action programs to advance funhen 


standing cojde 


tion there will be a follow-up by the use of 
missions; technical advisers will be given 
training at UNESCO House and sent out 
equipped to assist Member States in setting 
up legislative structures and in determining 
the general philosophy of free and compul- 
sory education. 

At the Geneva Conference the delegation 
of the United States consisted of Finis E. 
Engleman, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn.; Raymond F. McCoy, 
Director, Graduate Division, and Head, De- 
partment of Education, Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; H. Arnold Perry, Profes- 
sor of Elementary Education, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., and 
Galen Jones, Director, Instruction, Organi- 
zation, and Services Branch, Division of 
State and School Systems, Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency. The U. S. 
Commissioner of Education served as chair- 
man of the United States Delegation. 

More than 40 other nations sent at least 
one representative and some sent several, the 
largest groups coming from the United 
States (5), Great Britain (4), France (4), 
(4). 


Switzerland These Conference ofh- 
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cers were elected: President, Dr. Julien 
Kuypers of Belgium; First Vice President, 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath of the United States: 
Second Vice President, Dr. P. N. Kirpal of 
India; Third Vice President, Dr. M. Mehran 
of Iran; Fourth Vice President, Dr. Jorge 
Manach of Cuba. 

\s originally planned, the Conference 
agenda included the reports from represent- 
atives on the development of education in 
their countries during 1950-51, a discussion 
of problems dealing with school meals and 
clothing, and plans for the prolongation of 
educational opportunities. At the opening 
session, Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, Director- 
General of UNESCO, made a stirring plea 
for 


throughout the world. 


spreading fundamental education 
He emphasized the 
fact that more than 60 percent of the peoples 
of the world are illiterate, and that while 
they remain so it would be extremely diffi- 


to “the UNESCO 


story,’ and the messages of other interna- 


cult reach them with 
tional agencies dedicated to the improve- 


of 


( onditions. 


ment world economic and _ social 


Dr. Bodet urged, therefore, 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Exhibit prepared by the U. S. Office of Education for display at the Geneva 
Conference illustrates (at top) the aims of secondary education in the United 
States, and (at bottom) a few subjects of publications by the Office of Education. 


























Top—At a reception given by the U. S. Delegation, left to right: Mrs. Howland H. Sargeant (Miss 
Myrna Loy of the films); Mr. Sargeant; Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, Director General of UNESCO; and Mrs. 


Torres Bodet. 


Bottom—Pictured at a reception given by members of the Indian Delegation to the UNESCO Generai 
Conference are, left to right: Dr. Humayun Kabir of India; Sir Abul Kalam Azad, Minister of Education 
in India, President of India’s National Commission for UNESCO, and head of his country's delegation; 
Proceso Sebastian, head of the Philippines Delegation; and Howland H. Sargeant, head of the U .S. 
Delegation and President of the General Conference. 








tyr Education 


O KEEP school and college administra- 
Tics: currently informed of developments 
in the national emergency which may have 
bearing on educational programs, SCHOOL 
LIFE again will present this year the most 
important defense education information 
which is detailed in the Defense Information 
Bulletins. 


Salary Stabilization Board 
Regulations 


On May 10, 1951, the Salary Stabilization 
Board was established under the Economic 
Stabilization Agency to operate on a coordi- 
nate basis with the Wage Stabilization 
Board. Since that date numerous questions 
have arisen concerning the extent to which 
schools and colleges may increase the sal- 
aries of their employees under existing reg- 
ulations. An analysis of the situation was 
presented in a Defense Information Bulletin 
of July 25 to help clarify the position of 
school and college officials in dealing with 
this problem. 


This Bulletin points out that school and 
college officials should feel free to make 
salary and wage increases so long as such 
increases do not exceed the amount author- 
ized by the Salary Stabilization Board. 
Section 10 of General Salary Stabilization 
Regulation 1 (July 5, 1951) gives some help 
on cost-of-living increases that are allow- 
able. It states: 

“SecTIon 10. (6) Certain cost-of-living 
increases permissible without prior ap- 
proval. 

“No prior approval is required for the 
putting into effect of increases which are 
required by the terms of a cost-of-living 
provision contained in a written salary plan 
which was formally determined and com- 
municated to the employees on or before 
January 25, 1951. 

“(c) General increases agreed upon or 
formally determined and communicated to 
the employees after January 25, 1951, to- 
gether with cost-of-living increases made 
pursuant to this section, shal! not exceed the 
10-percent formula provided in paragraph 
(a) of section 8 of this regulation.” 

The formula provided in paragraph (a) 
of section 8 is as follows: 


for the Nations Defense—IX 33vy% 


“(a) Policy. If general increases in 
salary levels in an appropriate employee 
unit have been less than 10 percent since 
the base pay period, future increases in 
salaries and other compensation may be 
permitted in amounts up to but not in excess 
of the difference between such past in- 
creases, if any, and the permissible 10 per- 
cent.” Base pay period is January 15, 1950. 

If school and college officials are in doubt 
about the legality of increases planned, they 
should submit their proposals in advance 
to Joseph D. Cooper, Executive Director, 
Salary Stabilization Board, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

The regional offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Division, will be able to furnish 
copies of the latest regulations of the Salary 
Stabilization Board and to advise as to 
proper procedure to follow in obtaining a 
ruling by the Board. These regional of- 
fices tee no authority to make rulings. 


Reports to the 
Selective Service System 


In a bulletin dated June 5, 1951, Com- 
missioner of Education Earl James Mc- 
Grath advised that National Headquarters 
of the Selective Service System has changed 
the procedure whereby professional schools 
of medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, optom- 
etry, and veterinary medicine notify the 
local boards that their students are satis- 
factorily pursuing their professional studies. 

Under the new procedure, Form 103, 
which has been revised, will be mailed by 
professional schools directly to the local 
board concerned. The revised Form 103 
will not be used to identify professional 
students of the healing arts since these 
students are covered under the new Selec- 
tive Service college deferment plan. 


Credit Restraint Urged 


The importance of doing everything 
possible to prevent further inflation was 
stressed by Commissioner McGrath in a 
bulletin dated June 6. Dr. McGrath cited 
the action of Charles E. Wilson, Director of 
Defense Mobilization, who sent a letter to 


the governor of each State, to mayors of 
major cities and to financial officials of 
principal counties and other political sub- 
divisions in which he requested them to 
avoid borrowing funds, no matter how 
worthy the cause, for projects that can 
possibly be postponed. 

In his letter Mr. Wilson called attention 
to the appointment by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System of a 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Committee. 

The Voluntary Credit Restraint Commit- 
tee of the Federal Reserve System issued 
under date of May 4, 1951, its bulletin No. 3, 
in which certain criteria are suggested for 
determining whether a project, to be fi- 
nanced by borrowed funds, is necessary at 
this time. The Committee states, “If not 
urgently needed for the preservation of pub- 
lic health and safety or for purposes di- 
rectly related to defense, public works 
should be deferred.”” Roads, schools, water 
systems, and drainage and sewage projects 
are listed as the principal purposes for 
which local governments borrow funds. 


Educational Provisions of the 
Universal Military Training 
and Service Act 


The act was signed by the President on 
June 19, making it a law which is, in effect, 
an amendment of the Selective Service Act 
of 1948. The following items pertaining 
to the new law are quoted from a Defense 
Information Bulletin dated June 19 and are 
of special importance to educators: 


Statutory Deferments for College Stu- 
dents.—The new law states that— 

“Any person who while satisfactorily 
pursuing a full-time course of instruction 
at a college, university, or similar insti- 
tution is ordered to report for induction 
under this title, shall, upon the facts being 
presented to the local board, be deferred 
(a) until the end of such academic year, or 
(6) until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue 
such course of instruction, whichever is the 
earlier.” 
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This section of the new law differs from the 
old in three respects: 


(1) Deferment instead of postpone- 
ment.—The word “postponed” in the old 
law is replaced by “deferred” in the new 
law. The effect of this change is negligible. 


(2) New interpretation of “academic 
year.” —Although the term “such academic 
year’ is used in both the old and new laws, 
the legislative history of the two laws 
changes its meaning. Under the old law, 
a college student, when called up for service 
while he was satisfactorily pursuing a full- 
time course of instruction, would normally 
have his induction postponed until the end 
of his institution’s academic year, which 
normally meant in May or June. 

Under the new law, according to the 
Conference Report on the act, “College 
students may be deferred until they com- 
plete their academic year.” (“Their” is 
not italicized in the Conference Report.) 
This would mean that a student entering in 
midyear will, so long as he fulfills the re- 
quirements of the law, be deferred until the 
following midyear rather than until the end 
of the institution’s academic year. A stu- 
dent entering in the summer session or at 
any other time during the calendar year 
will presumably be deferrable until he has 
completed his academic year. It will be 
noted, however, that he must pursue a fudl- 
time course of instruction throughout his 
academic year to be eligible for deferment. 


(3) Statutory Deferments May Not Be 
Renewed.—The new law further states that 
any person who is or has been deferred to 
complete an academic year “shall not be 
further deferred by reason of pursuit of a 
course of instruction at a college, univer- 
sity, or similar institution of learning ex- 
cept as may be provided by regulations 
prescribed by the President * * *.” 
However, it should be noted that a student 
who has been deferred under this statutory 
provision may obtain deferments for sub- 
sequent years on the basis of his class stand- 
ing or score on the Selective Service Col- 
lege Qualification Test. 


Age of Liability of Deferred Persons In- 
creased to 35.—Any person who is deferred 
for educational or other specified purposes 
“shall remain liable for training and serv- 
ice * * * until the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the date of * * * [his] 
birth” rather than until age 26. This is 
another new provision. 


Age of Liability Reduced to 1814.—The 
age of liability for military service has been 
reduced from 19 years to 18 years and 6 
months for all male citizens of the United 
States and ail other male persons admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence. However, no person shall be in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces below the age 
of 19 by any local Selective Service board so 
long as there are available within the juris- 
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diction of the board eligible males between 
the ages of 19 and 25. 


Period of Service.—The period of service 
for persons inducted into the Armed Forces 
will be 24 months, an increase of 3 months 
over the present period of service. 


Deferment of Students for Special Types 
of Study and Research.—The President is 
authorized to provide for the deferment 
from training and service of persons whose 
activity in study, research, or medical, den- 
tal, veterinary, optometric, osteopathic, sci- 
entific, pharmaceutical, chiropractic, chi- 
ropodial, or other endeavors is found to be 
necessary to the maintenance of the national 
health, safety, or interest, provided that no 
person within any such category shall be 
deferred except upon the basis of his indi- 
vidual status. 


Deferment of High School Students. 
The new law reads— 

“Any person who is satisfactorily pur- 
suing a full-time course of instruction at a 
high school or similar institution of learn- 
ing shall, upon the facts being presented to 
the local board, be deferred (a) until the 
time of his graduation therefrom, or (5) 
until he attains the twentieth anniversary 
of his birth, or (c) until he ceases satisfac- 
torily to pursue such course of instruction, 
whichever is the earliest.” 

This provision is the same as the compa- 
rable provision of the Selective Service Act 
of 1948 except that the word “deferred” is 
used instead of “postponed,” and the stu- 
dent may be deferred upon presentation of 
the facts to his local board even before he is 
called up for induction. 


Test Scores and Class Standing as Cri- 
teria for Deferment.—The new law explic- 
itly states what was implicit in the old law, 
namely, that no local board shall be re- 
quired to defer any person solely on the 
basis of test scores, class standing, etc. 
This provision in no way affects the regula- 
tions promulgated by the President in the 
spring of 1951 concerning the use of scores 
on the Selective Service College Qualifica- 
tion Test or class standing as criteria by 
which college students may be considered 
for deferment. Class standing and the test 
scores will be used as contemplated, namely, 
as guides to local boards in considering the 
deferment of college students. 


Military College Students.—Students en- 
rolled in an officer procurement program 
at a military college, the curriculum of 
which is approved by the Secretary of De- 
fense, are not required to register for train- 
ing and service under the new law. The 
eight institutions affected are: The Citadel, 
Clemson Agricultural College, North Geor- 
gia College, Norwich University, Pennsy]- 
vania Military College, Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Virginia Military 
Institute, and Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 





Active Duty jor Reservists.—Educators 
who are also reservists will be interested to 
know that all reservists and retired person- 
nel now or hereafter ordered to active duty 
may be required to serve on active duty for 
24 months. The authority of the President 
to order reservists and retired personnel to 
active duty is extended until July 1, 1953. 

Any member of the Inactive or Volunteer 
Reserve who served for a period of 12 
months or more between December 7, 1941, 
and September 2, 1945, shall, upon appli- 
cation, be released to inactive duty after he 
has completed 17 months of active duty, 
including the time spent on active duty since 
June 25, 1950. Such persons shall not 
thereafter be ordered to active duty without 
their consent for a period in excess of 30 
days except in time of war or national 
emergency hereafter declared by the Con- 
gress. However, reservists found by the 
military departments concerned to possess 
a rating or specialty which is critical may be 
retained for the period for which they are 
ordered to active duty if their release prior 
to the completion of such period of time 
would impair the efficiency of the military 
department concerned. 


Provision for 75,000 Students Omitted.— 
The new law omits a Senate proposal for 
the selection of 75,000 students during the 
next 3 years from among persons who have 
completed their basic training. Such stu- 
dents were to have the remainder of their 
military obligation suspended until they 
completed the studies and research for 
which they were selected, and jhe Senate 
bill provided for payment of the cost of 
tuition, books, laboratory fees, subsistence, 
travel, and other necessary expenses where 
the individuals selected could not them- 
selves defray these costs. 


Supplies and Materials 


A Defense Information Bulletin of Au- 
gust 2] summarized revised regulations on 
supplies and materials for educational 
institutions. Priorities assistance in ob- 
taining such materials and supplies has 
been available under NPA Regulation No. 
4. On July 6, 1951, the National Produc- 
tion Authority issued CMP Regulation No. 
5, replacing NPA Regulation No. 4 and 
modifying somewhat the procedures under 
which business enterprises, Government 
agencies, and public or private institutions 
may obtain limited quantities of controlled 
materials, and products and materials other 
than controlled materials for maintenance, 
repair, and operating supplies (MRO) as 
well as for minor capital additions. A sep- 
arate order (NPA Order M—71, issued June 
26, 1951) provides priorities assistance to 
technical and scientific laboratories, and 
will be of particular interest to colleges and 
universities. 


es) 








Two UNESCO Conferences 


(Continued from page 9) 


that the Conference delegates give primary 
consideration to the need for developing 
free, compulsory systems of education 
throughout the world. 

The British delegation, supported by the 
delegation of the United States, urged the 
desirability of going immediately to the dis- 
cussions of the prolongation of educational 
opportunity. After some vigorous debate, 
the Chair accepted this view with the under- 
standing that the annual reports would be 
distributed in both English and French. 

It is important to note that the shift of 
Conference emphasis—from the presenta- 
tion of annual reports to the consideration 
of the need for a compulsory, basic, free 
school system in all nations—was some- 
thing more than a mere rearrangement of 
the agenda. In: effect, that action 
meant that the character of this annual as- 


really 


sembly of educators from many nations was 
changed from a reporting and listening ex- 


Without 


neglecting its‘original function of distribut- 


perience to. an action program. 


ing information about education in the 
constituent countries, this year’s Conference 
dealt concretely with a specific set of prob- 
lems and issues, some of which reached 
beyond the limits of education proper into 
economic, political, and social matters. In 
addition, the Conference indicated certain 
courses of action which, in the opinion of 
the delegates, should be taken to establish 
basic educational systems in countries 
where none now exist, and to prolong edu- 
cational opportunities in countries where 
the first levels of schooling are already 
generally available. 

Before the Conference 
delegates approved 66 recommendations 
dealing with problems of extending educa- 
tional opportunities throughout the world. 
The most significant of these can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

In accordance with the general philoso- 
phy of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the Conference agreed that all hu- 
man beings—regardless of their origin, 


concluded, the 


race, or economic status—should have the 
advantages of a basic general education, 
not only because a stable and sound world 
society depends upon this condition of 
fundamental education for all, but also be- 
cause the dignity and the freedom of the 
productive individual are largely deter 
mined by his access to basic knowledge and 


skills, 


Thus, recommendation number one 


states that “plans for the full enforcement 


* * should 


of compulsory education 
be drawn up without delay in those coun- 
tries where the problem arises,” and recom- 
mendation number seven specified that these 
plans for compulsory education and its full 
enforcement “should be widely publicized, 
and their value to individuals and society 
alike emphasized, so as to secure the com- 
plete and unreserved backing of public 
opinion.” 

The Conference also went on record as 
encouraging those countries where primary 
education on a free compulsory basis has 
already been established to extend educa- 
tional opportunities beyond the ages of 14 
or 15, thus making some form of secondary 
Similarly, 


education generally available. 


it was recommended that school medical 
services, meals, and clothing should be pro- 
vided by school authorities where these are 
necessary to guarantee school attendance by 
children. 

It was recognized that in some countries 
the problem of developing a free, com- 
pulsory school system is directly related to 
that of eliminating adult illiteracy. Con- 
sequently, it was voted that “the plan for the 
full enforcement of compulsory education 
should be accompanied by a plan for the 
fundamental education of adults,” thus en- 
couraging parents to welcome the education 


of their children. If these two programs 


the compulsory free education program and 





the fundamental education program—can 
be worked out together in the UNESCO 
Member Nations, much will be accom- 


plished not only to preserve peace through- 
out the world, but also to lift the general 
level of living in many areas. 

For that reason, recommendation num- 
ber 59 of the 1951 Geneva Conference is 
especially This that 
“UNESCO, in consultation with Member 


States concerned and appropriate United 


important. states 


Nations agencies and international organ- 
izations, should consider the possibility of 
formulating a program for assistance to 
Member States * * * in introducing 
free and compulsory education according 
to national requirements, and in accordance 
with the Covenant of the United Nations: 


should 


sources of assistance now available. explore 


such a program coordinate all 
the possibility of loans, and raise funds 
The Con- 
UNESCO 


assist in the development of a compulsory 


from voluntary contributions.” 


ference also recommended that 


free program of education throughout the 
world by organizing regional conferences 
to deal with the problem. 

Of course, passage of these resolutions 
by the International Conference on Public 
Education does not guarantee action on 
constituent countries. 


them within the 


Nevertheless, the recommendations ac- 
cepted by the delegates should carry a great 


deal of moral force throughout the world. 


d 


At the Fourteenth International Conference on Public Education, Earl J. McGrath chats with educational offi- 


cials from three of the 40 nations represented. 


M. Chea Uom, Cambodia; and Mrs. P. Das of India, member of the UNESCO Secretariat. 


chairman of the U. S. Delegation. 


Left to right: Col. R. J. F. Mendis, Ceylon; Dr. McGrath; 


Dr. McGrath was 
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This is No Time 
to SLOW Down... 


All over the country people have been doing a lot to improve 
their schools, but the job is far from over. In many places, it’s 
just barely begun. So this is no time to slow down 
make sure our schools will rank 
with the finest in the country. Work with the educators who 
know our school conditions best. Join our P.T.A 
information on how other communities are helping to improve 
their schools write to: “Better Schools,” 


This is the 


And for 


2 West 45th Street, 








These Ads Help Build 
Better Schools 


GAIN, with the start of a new school 
A season, a fresh series of institutional ad- 
vertisements has been prepared through 
the joint efforts of the Citizens Federal Com- 
mittee on Education, the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, the 
Office of 


Agency, and the Advertising Council. 


Federal Security 


The 


ads are available free, in mat form, to pub- 


Education, 


lic-spirited business concerns which are 
willing to pay the cost of publication. It 


is interesting to note that sponsors have 





Volume 34, Number 1 





paid for millions of dollars worth of such 
space in the past. 

As in previous years, the ads are aimed at 
raising substandard school conditions which 
exist in many parts of the country, and at 
emphasizing the need to maintain school 
improvements. These advertisements were 
planned with educators and produced by the 
advertising industry. They are being sent 
to newspapers and school superintendents 
in communities of 2,500 and over. 

Local educators are in a position to im- 
plement the placement of the ads and to 
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ONE GREAT GIFT...” 
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ONE OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT 
JOBS IN THE WORLD! 


SPONSOR h 


cooperate in obtaining sponsorship by 
organizations which recognize the fact that 
“Better Schools Make Better Communities.” 

It is probable that the local newspaper 
publisher has already received proofs and 
will welcome an offer to cooperate with him 
Parent-Teacher 


in interesting sponsors. 


groups also can help. Duplicate proofs of 
the ads, if needed, can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Advertising Council, Ine., 25 
West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Also available are aids for advertising by 


radio, television, and in streetcars. 
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Trends in High School Subject 
Enrollments 


(Continued from page 7) 


is being required. Typewriting is seldom a 
required subject and probably was elected 
chiefly for personal use. 
general mathematics was probably chosen 
in place of algebra to meet a mathematics 


By many pupils 


requirement. United States history is in- 
creasingly being required of all pupils, and 
in many States long standing requirements 
are being better enforced. In part, also, 
the increased enrollment in United States 
history reflects the increased holding power 
ofthe school. More pupils are remaining in 
school until the eleventh grade, where they 
are generally required to take United 
States history. 

Among individual subjects Latin and 
French show the greatest percentage de- 
creases in enrollments from 1934 to 1949 
a fact which probably reflects the relaxing 
of college entrance requirements in foreign 
languages during the period. 

In 1949 it was reported for the first time 
that more high school pupils were studying 
Spanish than Latin. 
one of the commonly taught foreign lan- 
guages which gained appreciably during 
the years 1934-49. Probably this reflects 


relaxed college entrance requirements, a 


Spanish is the only 


concern for activities which seem likely to 
be of practical use, and the Nation’s Good 
Neighbor policy. 

A number of subjects reported for the 
first time in 1949 were taught in as many as 
15 States. 
ing, safety education, driver education, and 


Conservation, consumer buy- 


home management are efforts to meet com- 
mon needs shared by all pupils. Doubtless 
some of them have been encouraged by 
interested citizens or even required by State 
legislatures. Fundamentals of electricity, 
as a separate course, is an innovation from 


World War II. 


matics review, radio speaking and broad- 


Remedial English, mathe- 


casting, vocational radio, diversified occu- 
pations, cooperative store training, and co- 
operative office training are taught chiefly 
in regular and senior high schools and rep- 
resent efforts to meet individual needs of 
pupils. The last four subjects are voca- 
tional and the last three involve the cooper- 
ation of employers and schoo! authorities 
in supervising the work experiences of 
pupils. 
dent service represent efforts to help pupils 


Classes in service art and in stu- 


Ra 


learn while they are performing useful serv- 
ices for the school. 

A number of subjects are disappearing 
as subjects in their own right from the pro- 
gram of studies. Subjects reported by 
schools in as many as 15 States in 1934, and 
not reported in 15 States in 1949, include 
English history, industrial history, nature 
study, the novel, and the short story (the 
last two do not appear as separate subjects 
in 1949). Some of the content of these 
subjects is being absorbed in other courses. 
However, this is not true of Greek, which 
was taught in 8 States, and teacher training 
which was taught in 10 States in 1934. 
These subjects were reported in only 5 and 4 
States, respectively, in 1949. 

It was possible to make defensible esti- 
mates of actual as well as percentage en- 
rollments in all the national investigations 
which have been carried on since 1915. 
Percentage enrollments in algebra, geom- 
etry, physics, and Latin have shown pro- 
gressive decreases in all investigations since 
1915. However, from 1915 through 1934 
the actual enrollments in these subjects were 
increasing while the percentages were de- 
creasing. Enrollment gains in new sub- 
jects have often obscured the fact that as 
many youth as ever before were enrolled 


in a traditional subject. 


“To Combine Our Efforts” 
United Nations Day 


(Continued from page 4) 


East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y.). The 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions has a new graphically illustrated 
“layman’s guide,” The United Nations 

Action for Peace, by Marie and Louis Zocca 
(1951, 30 cents from AAUN, 45 East 65th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y.); also a free 
brochure, UN Plus Youth. The U. S. 
National Student Association published last 
year a free illustrated pamphlet, Youth and 
UNESCO (USNSA, 304 N. Park Street, 
Madison, Wis.), describing the functions 
and program of UNESCO, and stressing 
youth participation. A unique presenta- 
tion of the work of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies in terms of the in- 
terests of youth is a recent book by Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Helen Ferris, Partners: The 
United Nations and Youth (Doubleday, 
1950, $3). Vivid stories of how the lives 
of young people in many lands have been 
affected by United Nations activities are 


illustrated by actual photographs. 





George F. Zook 





Dr. GEoRGE FREDERICK ZoOK, a former 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
Office of Education specialist in higher edu- 


cation, and retired president of the Ameri- 


can Council on Education, died on August 
17 at his home in Arlington, Va., of a heart 
ailment. He was 66 years old. 
Commissioner Zook was Commissioner 
for only 1 year, when he resigned to become 
director of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, but this year was a very important 
one in the educational affairs of the Nation. 
Dr. Zook, through conferences with leaders 
in education and those responsible for re- 
covery programs, focused upon major prob- 
lems and the role American education 
should play in helping solve them at the 
national, State, and local levels. 
Dr. Zook had headed the 
Council for 16 years, retiring last Decem- 
ber 31. In 1946-47 he was chairman of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, directing a study of the ability of the 


Nation’s colleges and universities to absorb 


American 


the flood of postwar applicants and to ex- 
tend courses in technological fields. 

A leader in UNESCO affairs, he was in- 
fluential in getting education included in 
the United Nations Charter at the San Fran- 
cisco conference. After the Second World 
War, Dr. Zook served as chairman of the 
United States Education Mission to Ger- 
many. 

Dr. Zook leaves his wife, Mrs. Susie Gant 


Zook. and three sisters. 
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More About Occupations 


(Continued from page 5) 


experience for future work. Both counse- 
lors and students need to understand better 
industrial processes as they relate to jobs in 
order to know what different industrial jobs 
mean. One job singled out in an industry 
is not understandable unless the industrial 
process is known. It often happens that one 
person’s work depends entirely upon the 
output of some other worker. 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1951. 

A new source of such information about 433 
occupations in the United States is the 1951 
OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HAND.- 
BOOK, issued as Bulletin 998 by the Bureau 
This handbook of 574 
pages may be obtained from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at $3 per copy. It represents the first re- 
vision of the 1949 handbook which was 
exhausted after more than 33,000 copies had 


of Labor Statistics. 


been sold. 

Obtaining the occupational and indus- 
trial data needed for the handbook repre- 
sents a tremendous task that could be ac- 
complished only through the extensive 
facilities of a governmental agency. Many 
workers sorted, analyzed, and assembled the 
data that was contributed by trade associa- 
tions, professional associations, unions, and 
the Bureau’s regular services concerning 
all types of jobs in all parts of the country. 

As to coverage of the major groups of 
occupations, the handbook devotes 98 pages 
to the professions, 23 to clerical jobs, 89 to 
the trades, 65 to agriculture, and 250 to in- 
dustries including industrial processes as 
well as jobs in industry. The occupations 
represented include roughly 82 percent of 
the employment opportunities in the pro- 
fessions and semiprofessions, 79 percent of 
those in skilled occupations, 40 percent in 
clerical occupations, 30 percent in service 
occupations, most of those in agricultural 
pursuits, and smaller proportions of those 
in sales and semiskilled areas. 

In describing each occupation the 
standard outline used includes such topics 
as: Outlook summary, nature of the work, 
where employed, training and qualifica- 
tions, outlook, earnings and working con- 
ditions, and sources for further information. 

The handbook features the classification 
and code numbers of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, grouping jobs in a 
logical way to show certain relationships. 


Cur- 


rent salaries and wages, so difficult to ob- 


Liberal use is made of Census data. 
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tain for many jobs, are summarized for 
various occupations. Job predictions for 
the immediate future are presented together 
with reasons for the trends. Considerable 
information of a guidance nature is offered 
about qualifications for the job, training 
opportunities, and sources for further infor- 
mation. These topics are of vital impor- 
tance to young people who have had little 
or no experience in earning a living, but 


sooner or later must enter the labor force. 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles.—As 
a companion to the handbook, the DIC- 
TIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 
in three volumes should find a place on 
every counselor’s desk. The dictionary de- 
fines 22,000 occupations, classifies the jobs 
into major fields of work, and includes in- 
formation on the duties of the workers. 
The dictionary is on sale at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office as follows: 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 1949, Vol. 
I—“Definition of Titles,” 1,518 pages, $4. 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 1949, Vol. 


Il1—“Occupational Classification and Indus- 
try Index,” 743 pages, $2.50. 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 1944, Part 
IV—“Entry Occupational Classification,” 
242 pages, 75 cents. 

The four publications mentioned in this 
article—the handbook and the three vol- 
umes of the dictionary form a nucleus for 
any occupational library, large or small. 
The total cost of the four books is $10.25. 
Even the small school without a guidance 
program can afford this cost to provide au- 
thentic and up-to-date occupational infor- 
mation for its young people and for its 
teachers as well. 


Edison's Birthday Material 


THE EDISON’S BIRTHDAY Committee, 
10 Downing St., New York 14, N. Y., an- 
nounces that it is making available mate- 
rials to assist schools in celebrating Edison’s 
birthday, February 11. Included are press 
releases, editorials, biographies, and a 
chronology of events in the life of Edison. 
The materials have been prepared to serve 
as a basis for auditorium and similar pro- 
grams in which school science clubs could 
take active part. It may be obtained with- 
out charge by writing to the committee. 


Manpower Through Literacy 


(Continued from page 2) 


educational achievement might be ques- 
tioned as an undue interference with State 


rights. However, a State, as a part of its 
compulsory attendance legislation, could 
certainly require educational examinations 
of all young people of age 17 or 18 or 19 
and require attendance upon a specified 
amount of instruction for a year or two of 
those who fell below a given achievement 
level. This would be one concerted effort 
to clean up any deficiencies remaining from 
previous years. Aside from the compulsory 
feature, it need not be any more difficult to 
administer than the New York State Lit- 
eracy Test for Voters. With qualifications 
tests for automobile driving and numerous 
other tests already established as precedents, 
a literacy test could very well be set up as a 
type of fitness test for living in our 


democracy. 


Literacy Is Not Enough 


True, bare literacy is not enough for high- 
grade functioning in our complex civiliza- 
tion. A high-school education is widely 
recognized as a desirable standard for pres- 
ent-day youth. In hundreds of commu- 
nities the public schools provide 14 years of 
education for young people. Public-school 
adult programs already run into the thou- 
sands. Scores of community colleges are 
providing educational opportunity for all 
people throughout their adult years. A 
philosophy of lifelong learning is growing 
among our people. 

Educational upgrading everywhere along 
Relatively high stand- 
ards, however, should not blind us to the 
fact that millions among us are grossly 
undereducated. A few million are totally 
True, we need to provide tech- 


the line is desirable. 


illiterate. 
nical, scientific, human relations, leader- 
ship, and many other kinds of education to 
high-school graduates and others. We 
must not forget, however, that an illiterate, 
too, is a citizen and worker. He, too, is po- 
tentially able to contribute much more to 
our national well-being. On few, if any, 
educational tasks can State initiative, lead- 
ership, and money pay greater dividends. 





The third article in this series, en- 
titled “Community Responsibility for 
Literacy Education,” by William R. 
Wood, will appear in the November is- 
sue of SCHOOL LIFE. It will show 
ways for the community to recognize 
its problems, and suggest means of 
meeting them. 














New Books and Pamphlets 


Agency Library 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate 


It Starts in the Classroom A publi 
relations handbook for 
Washington, D. C., National School! Publi 
Relations Association, a Department of the 
195] 64 


‘ lassroom teache 


National Education Association 


p- Illus. Single copy S$] 
What the Classroom Teacher Should 


Know and Do About Children With Hear 


Disease. New York. American Heart Asso 
ciation, 1951. 10 p. Illus Single cop) 
free. 


American High School Administration 


Policy and Practice. By Will French. J 
Dan Hull, and B. L. Dodds. New York 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1951. 625 p. 


$5. 


Librarian, 


Federal Security 


Rural Schools. 


supervision of the 


irtificial 


Lighting in 
Prepared under the 


Nebraska Department of Public Instruction 


and the Teachers College of the University 
of Nebraska. Lincoln. Nebr.. Nebraska 
Department of Public Instruction, 1951. 
22 p. Illus. 

Vethods of Vocational Guidance. Re- 


vised and enlarged. By Gertrude Forrester. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1951. 


$4.25. 


> 
Boston. 


L63 p. 


Work Experience in High School. By 
Wilson H. Ivins and William B. Runge. 
New York, The Ronald Press Company, 


1951. 507 p. llus., $4.75. 





Free and Inexpensive Materials on World 
{ffairs. By Leonard § Kenworthy. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 1951. 112 p. $1. 
(Copies may be obtained from: Leonard 
S. Kenworthy. Brooklyn College. Brooklyn 
10, N. Y.) 


How Good Is Your School \ Hand- 
book to Help P Wilbur A. 
Yauch. New York. Harper & Brothers, 
1951. 213p. $2.75 

Teacher Rating: 
By Ellsworth Tompkins and W. Earl Arm- 
Washington, D. C., National Asso 


Secondary-School 


irents Ry 


Persistent Dilemma. 
strong. 
ciation of Principals, 
1951. 30 p. (Reprinted from the Bul- 


letin, vol. 35. no. 179, May 1951.) 


The Child in the 


Rural Environment. 


By Fannie Wyche Dunn. Washington, 
D. C., National Education Association of 


the United States, 1951. 253 p. (Year- 
book 1951, Department of Rural Educa- 
tion) $2. 

(Books and pamphlets listed are available 


from the publishers. Orders should not be 
sent to the Office of Education.) 


Recent Theses in Education 


THESE THESES are on file in the Federal 
Security Agency Library. They are avail 
able by interlibrary loan upon request. 
Children’s V oluntary Reading as an F4 
Mary H 


Teachers Col 


pression of Individuality. By 
Wollner. Doctor’s, 1949 
lege. Columbia University. 117 p. 

Use of an Opinion-Polling Technique in 
a Study of Parent-Child 
By Clarence G. Hackett 
101 p 


Relationships 


Doctor's. 1950 


Purdue University. 
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On all orders for 100 copies or more to 


Ruth G. Strawbridge, Bibliographer, Federal Security Agency Library 


Exploratory Study of the Effects of an 
In-Service Education Program on Children 
With Symptoms of Psychosomatic Illness. 
By Robert S. Fleming. 1949. 
New York University. 


Doctor’s. 


2 vols. 


High School English Teacher: Concepts 
of Professional Responsibility and Role. 


By Harold S. Baker. Doctor’s, 1948. 
Columbia University. 107 p. 
Provisions for Low-Ability Pupils in 


Catholic High Schools. By Louis J. Faer- 


Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 


(check or money order) 


unt of 25 percent. 


State ce 








ber. Doctor’s, 1948. Catholic University 
of America. 246 p. 

Relationship Between Physical Ability 
and Success at the United States Military 
Academy. By Lloyd O. Appleton. Doe- 
tors 1949. New York University. 138 
p. ms. 


Research Basis for a Local Community 
Program of Juvenile Delinquency Preven- 
tion. By Alfred M. Franko. Doctor’s, 
1949. New York University. 4 vols. 

Sources of Pupil’s Health Information: 
Rankings on Sources of Health Information. 
By Frederick E. Trani. Master's, 1947. 
Syracuse University. 90 p. ms. 

Teaching of Family Life in the Fifth 
Grade. By Violet 5S. Master’s, 
1950. State College. 


o8 p. ms, 


Crow. 
Indiana Teachers 


Comparative Value of Assigned Home- 


work and Supervised Study: An Expert- 
mental Study of the Two Methods of Prep- 
Students of the Social 
School Level. By 


1948. New 


aration as Used by 
Studies at the High 
James V. McGill. Doctor’s. 


York University. 67 p. ms. 
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